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THE PLAYERS AT COURT, 1564-1642 

When in 1633 Prynne delivered his massive attack upon the 
stage, he frequently made the Church fathers speak for him. 
"Saint Crysostome oft complains," he notes, "that men did 
bestow innumerable, yea unspeakable gifts and consume much 
money upon stage players: that they cherished them at their 
own private houses . . , and that they maintained them like- 
wise out of the publicke Treasury."^ But Prynne had the 
courage of his convictions, and lie was not satisfied with this 
veiled attack upon the court's financial contributions to the 
players. He does not hesitate to pay his respects to the memory 
of Henry VIII, "who spent infinite summes of money upon 
Stage-playes, Masques, and such-like prodigall Shewes and 
Pageants,"* and King Charles and his consort fare no better at 
his hands. "The over-prodigall disbursements upon Playes 
and Masques of late penurious times," writes Prynne, "have 
been well-nigh as expensive as the wars."* 

It must be admitted that Prynne had much reason for his 
complaint, and he was by no means the only one to make it. 
Twenty years before him, John Chamberlain, in describing to 
Mrs. Carleton the gorgeous masques and revels at court upon 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, complained that "this 
extreem cost and riches makes us all poore."* Most of this 
"extreem cost," however, was devoted to court masques and 
revels proper — rather than to court performances by the profes- 
sional companies. In the days of James I an expenditure of 
3,000 li, for a single masque was a rather common occurrence,' 
and in the very year of Prynne's attack the enormous sum of 
21,000 li. was spent for a masque given to Charles I by the four 
Inns of Court.* To consider fully the cost and business manage- 

' HisiriomasHx, p. 316. 

» Ibid., p. 320. 

»/«.«., p. 321. 

* State Papers Dom., Jos. I, LXXII, no. 30, quoted in Sullivan's Court 
Masques of Jos. I, p. 81. 9,000 li. was spent for fireworks on this occasion, 
according to Chamberlain, (Birch, Court and Times ofJas. 1, 1/225). 

' See documents in P. Reyher's Les Masques Anglais, p. 71 ff., and Sullivan, 
op. cit., p. 144 ff. 
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ment of the Revels at Court would be to go beyond the limits 
of this paper,* the purpose of which is, primarily, to study the 
financial relations between the court and the professional players 
and playwrights from the beginning of the Shaksperian era to 
the closing of the theatres in 1642.'' 

The subject is one of no little importance, nor is it without 
its element of curious interest; but it offers peculiar difficulties. 
Its importance does not rest solely upon the fact that the players 
derived substantial sums of money from their association with 
the court and the nobility, though that is a point worth noting. 
Court tastes and court favor meant so much in the day of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, that success at court went far to assure 
success with the general public. It gave the companies vogue, 
and the excellence of their plays and acting did the rest. It 
is worth while, therefore, to trace the growth of court patronage 
of the regular drama, if only as an index of its growing popular- 
ity with the public. Incidentally, of course, the favor of the 
court protected the players against the onslaughts of the 
Puritan opposition. 

Queen Elizabeth was as fond of the drama as her father 
had been, though her prudence as well as her necessities led her 
to keep her outlays upon it within comparatively modest 
bounds.* Between 1558 and 1585 no less than twenty different 

• Much material on the Revels has been collected, but, in part at least, it 
has yet to be organized. Cunningham's volume of Revels documents {Extracts 
from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, 1842), has been largely supplanted by M. 
Feuillerat's massive collections (Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth — thereafter cited as Documents — and Documents . . . 
in the Time of King Edward VI and Queen Mary, respectively) , but Cunningham's 
entries relating to court performances remain valuable. Feuillerat has prom- 
ised a volume of commentary upon his documents, but has as yet written only a 
short introductory essay (Le Bureau des Menus Plaisirs), which is not altogether 
in agreement with E. K.. Chambers' equally brief, but valuable Notes on the His- 
tory of the Revels Office. I hope soon to present elsewhere a study of the business 
management of the Office, based on all the materials available. 

' I have studied elsewhere the steady development of royal control over the 
companies, which kept pace with the increasing financial support granted them. 
(See the chapter on The Dramatic Companies in my MS dissertation, Finance 
and Business Management of the Elizabethan Theatre, Harvard University, 1918). 

• In two days of jousts, disguisings, and plays, Henry VHI spent the huge 
sum of 4,371 11. 11 s. 2 d., — ^which is well over twice the amount of recorded 
payments made by Elizabeth to the professional companies playing at court 
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companies were made welcome at her court:* their ladies were 
permitted to say their minds rather freely, their "humorous" 
men had full liberty to end their parts in peace, their funny 
men — if we may trust tradition — were invited to reappear "in 
love," and their lovers, as we shall see, did not sigh gratis. And 
Elizabeth's successors not only saw more plays than she, but 
also took the five leading companies under their personal patron- 
age and made their members grooms of the chamber.' The 
Master of the Revels, the sovereign's "manager of mirth,"" 
usually selected the company and play to be presented at court, 
and at times lent new costumes and properties from the resour- 
ces of the Revels Office for the actors' use.^^ Under the Stuarts, 
the King's Men — Shakspere's company — were most frequently 
called upon as entertainers, and the king occasionally usurped 
the functions of the Master of the Revels by issuing personal 
instructions for the presentation of certain plays by companies 
which enjoyed special favor.^* 

It is not particularly difficult to sketch the outlines of our 
subject. But to arrive at reliable totals as to the number of 

during the forty-seven years of her reign (see Table 1 below, and compare 
Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama, p. 37) and almost equal to the total 
expenses of her Revels Office between 1559 and 1657. (See Feuillerat, Docu- 
ments, p. 109.) It should be noted, in passing, that the purchasing power of 
Elizabethan money was eight to ten times greater than ours. Revels expendi- 
tures during the Queen's reign were decidedly lower than under the Stuarts. 
In view of her determined efEort to eliminate unnecessary expense, it strikes one 
as a bit of tragic irony to read in Hentzner's Travels that "the expences . . . 
made for" her funeral "are estimated at upwards of 60,000 li." (Dodsley's 
Fugitive Pieces, 11/290). 

• See below, p. 34 ff. 

'" See Midsummer-Night's Dream, V/1/35: 

"Where is our usual manager of mirth? 
What revels are on hand? Is there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour?" 

" In 1580 Leicester's Men played at Whitehall "a comodie called delighte 
. . . whereon was ymploied newe one cittie, one battlement, and XII paire of 
gloves." (Feuillerat, Documents, p. 36, and, for similar items, pp. 321, 336, 
etc.) But not all the trappings for these occasions were so provided. In 
December, 1601, Henslowe advanced 14 s. for "taffty sasenet ... to a payer 
of hosse for bycke to tvmbell in before the quen." {Hens. Diary, ed. Greg, 
1/152; cf. Graves, The Court and the London Theatres, p. 85.) 

" Charles I personally "corrected" plays submitted to the Master of the 
Revels. (Malone's Shakspear, ed. Boswell, 111/235.) 
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court performances and the amounts paid therefor, is not an 
easy task. The difficulty arises from the fact that the docu- 
ments are scattered, and, in part, either incomplete or not well 
edited.*' Such as they are, however, they have not been fully 
utilized. It has been thought, for example, that because 
Charles I paid 20 li. for a court performance under certain condi- 
tions, Queen Elizabeth must have done the same, and on the 
basis of this error incorrect conclusions as to the average receipts 
of the playhouses in Shakspere's time have been reached. 
Again, on the basis of the total of court payments for a limited 
period, Sir Sidney Lee has probably overestimated Shakspere's 
income from the court performances of his company." A more 
comprehensive study of the whole matter, though it must 
necessarily be circumscribed by the nature of the testimony, 
should be worth while for its own sake, and incidentally it may 
serve to correct such errors as these. I shall proceed, therefore, 
to present the available evidence concerning the number of 
court performances and the amounts paid under Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles. A review of the additional income and 
privileges of the actors as grooms of the chamber, will be next 
in order — to be followed by an examination of certain addi- 
tional royal gifts, and of the profits from private performances 
before the nobility and gentry. Finally, I shall touch upon the 
subject of court gifts or pensions to playwrights associated with 
the professional companies. 

Before taking up Queen Elizabeth's patronage of the actors, 
I must dispose of two or three preliminary matters. It should 
be noted that payments for court performances always went to 
the actors themselves, never to the "housekeepers," the pro- 
prietors of the playhouses. Formal proof of this statement is 
hardly necessary. One has only to turn to any or all of the 
extant warrants of payment,'" or to such a document as the 1616 
letter of the Prince's Men requesting a loan of 40 li. from 
Edward AUeyn, on security of "a great summe of money" due 
them from the king,** to see that the company was the payee in 

" See below, p. 32. 

" For a full discussion of this point, see my paper on "Shakspere's Income," 
in Studies in Philology, (University of North Carolina), April, 1918, p. 93. 
« See pp. 26, 27, below. 
" Warner, Catalogue MSS. Dtdwich College, p. S3. 
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every case. Here I am compelled to call attention to another 
mistake on the part of Sir Sidney Lee. "Each piece acted 
before Queen Elizabeth at court," writes Sir Sidney, "was 
awarded 10 li. . . . The number of actors among whom the 
money was divided was commonly few. In 1594 a sum of 20 li. 
was divided by Shakespeare and his two acting colleagues, Bur- 
bage and Kemp, each receiving 6 li. 13 s. 4 d. apiece."" Though 
10 li. was the amount usually paid, we shall see that this rate 
was not consistently maintained. Lee is clearly wrong, more- 
over, in inferring that the three payees of the 1594 warrant 
divided the money among themselves. Scores of extant war- 
rants prove that it was customary to make out the draft in 
favor of the business manager of the company, but that occa- 
sionally — perhaps in his absence— some of the other leading 
actor-sharers were made payees instead. It is no more reason- 
able to suppose that these men did not divide the proceeds with 
the rest of the company than it would be to assume that Hem- 
ings was the sole beneficiary of the dozens of warrants made out 
in his name. 

Finally, it is desirable to say a word as to the source of the 
statistics in the following pages. In Chalmers' Apology (1797) 
appeared the first extensive list of treasury warrants for court 
performances. These cover the years 1563 to 1601,'' and 1634 
to 1640.*' Cunningham's Introduction to his Revels at Court 
(1842) supplements Chalmers' documents for the years 1564 
to 1618.^" E. K. Chambers, in two articles published in The 
Modern Language Review,^^ has supplied certain additional 
warrants through the year 1616. Unfortunately, however, he 
merely records the dates of the warrants discovered by him, 
without reproducing the documents or indicating the amounts 
paid. Mrs. Stopes has printed in two places^ all the documents 

" Life of William Shakespeare, p. 299. For facsimile of the warrant see 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines 1/121. 

" Apology, p. 394 ff. 

" Ibid., p. 507 ff. 

'" Some of these warrants Cunningham discusses in the Shakesp. Soc. 
Papers, 1845, p. 123. 

*' October, 1906: "Court Performances Before Queen Elizabeth;" January, 
1909: "Court Performances Under James the First.'' 

^ Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage (1913), p. 246 ff., and Shakesp. Jahrbuch, 
XLVI/97 ff. 
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known to her that have to do with court performances of 
Shakespere's company between 1560 and 1640, and certain 
additional materials which cover, in general, the same ground as 
Chalmers' second series of documents; but her list, like the rest, 
is incomplete.*' Wallace, finally, in the appendix to his Evolu- 
tion of the English Drama (1912), prints a valuable collation of all 
the documents for the years 1558-1585.^* He has promised to 
complete the series through 1642, but has not yet done so. My 
figures are the result of a collation of all the material made 
available by the work of these investigators, and they are 
necessarily subject to such corrections as would result from a 
collation of the original documents or the discovery of new 
materials.^ 

Queen Elizabeth and her father were by no means the first of 
England's sovereigns who enjoyed the drama. In 1390 King 
Richard II presented to the clerks of the parish churches at 
Skynnerwell the sum of 10 li. "as his gift on account of the play 
of The Passion of Our Lord and the Creation of the World";** 
and Henry VII, the first of the Tudors, was liberal in his rewards 
to dramatic performers.*' We have seen that Elizabeth cut 
down the expenses of the Revels Office, but as the number and 
costliness of the gorgeous court shows and pageants decreased, 
the number of performances by the professional companies 
mounted steadily.*' The Queen made the most of the oppor- 
tunity to replace a part of the costly Revels by less expensive 
court presentations of the new drama which flourished so 
splendidly during her reign. The following table summarizes 
the recorded performances at her court, but the actual number 
given was probably somewhat larger than the records show. 

" See p. 23, n. 3. Single warrants appear also in Malone, the Malone 
Society Collections, and Collier. To these I shall refer from time to time below. 
So far as I know, no attempt has hitherto been made to extract the totals from 
the available documents. 

» Evolution, p. 210 £E. 

» See below, p. 32, n. 76. 

" Kelly, Notices oj the Drama at Leicester, p. 29. 

" "The Gentlemen of the Kings Chapel that played in the Hall open 
twelfth night" received 10 marks (6 li. 13 s. 4 d.) in 1507. "The players with 
marvels" were paid 4 li. in 1498, and "a litel mayden that daunceth" received 
the large reward of 12 li. in 1495. (Collier, Annals, ed. 1831, 1/45 £E.) 

" Compare Graves, op. cit., p. 85. 
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Table I. Court Performances Under Queen Elizabeth 





No. of 
Performances 


Total Sums 
Paid 


Performances by Shakspere's company 
before 1594" 


17 

27 

144 

86 


170 li. 


Performances by Shakspere's company, 
1594-1603S" 


270 li. 


Performances by All companies 1558- 
1585" 


1,331 li. 16 s. 8 d. 


Performances by All companies 1585- 
1603'" 


855 li. 






Totals, 1558-1603 


230 


2,1861i. 16s.8d. 







The table indicates that throughout her long reign the Queen 
saw annually at least five plays performed by professional com- 
panies. The number of performances by Shakspere's company is 
smaller than one might expect. The Queen did not call upon 
the Chamberlain's Men nearly so frequently as her successors; 
and in general, she saw fewer plays by more companies than 
they did.'^ 

The documents of Chalmers, Cunningham, and Wallace, 
supply valuable information as to the rates per play allowed 
to the various companies, and this matter is worth considering 
in some detail. The Queen's payments range from 5 li. to 20 
li., both outer limits occurring only once." King Henry VII in 

*' That is, before Shakspere is known to have been a sharer in his company. 
He must have held a share by 1594, when his name appears in the warrant 
discussed on p. 6, above. 

'» Amount of payments estimated, in part. I have assumed that 10 li. 
were paid for the performances mentioned by Chambers, who does not indicate 
the rate of pajTnent. (Cf. pp. 23, 30.) 

" This period is covered by Wallace's collation. See above, p. 24. 

^ See documents cited on p. 22f. above, particularly those of Wallace, and 
compare Tables III and IV below. 

^ 5 li. was the amount paid to Nathaniel Gyles and the Children of the 
Chapel in 1601 for "a showe wth. musycke and speciall songes prepared for ye 
purpose on Twelfth day at night" (Cunningham, p. XXXIII). Under date of 
February 10, 1572 Richard Mulcaster and his boys of the Merchant Tailors' 
School received "for presentinge of a play before her highnes vpon Shrove 
Tewsdaie at night 6 li. 13 s. 4 d. and for a more reward by her mates, owne comaun- 
demt. 13 U. 6 s. 8 d. In aE 20 U." (Wallace, p. 215).— In reproducing this and 
other warrants I have ordinarily substituted Arabic for Roman figures. 
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1507 paid his Gentlemen of the Chapel 10 marks (6 li. 13 s. 4 d.) 
for a dramatic performance,^ and this remained the usual rate 
until 1575. Thereafter the queen regularly added a "special 
rewarde" of 5 marks, and the total, 10 li., became the established 
rate.'^ A typical warrant may serve for illustration: — 

"To the Earle of Leycesters Servantes by way of her maties. Rewarde for 
presentinge A play before her highnes vpon St. Stephens Daye Dicto Anno VI 
li. XIII s. ini d. And furder by way of her highnes speciall Rewardes fyve 
markes by vertue of the CownseUs warrant Dated at Hampton Coorte IXno 
Januarii 1577 in all X li."» 

Apparently it has not been noted hitherto that Elizabeth, 
after all, did not always adhere to the established rates. It is 
interesting to observe, therefore, that when a play especially 
pleased her, she occasionally added a sizable bonus to the usual 
10 li. Thus Mulcaster and his company received altogether 20 
li., "by her mates, owne comaudemt.," for a performance in 
1575.'* On eight separate occasions before 1585 the Queen 
added 5 marks (3 li. 6 s. 8 d.) to the usual 10 li. fee, and five 
times the additional gratuity amounted to ten marks.'' On 
the other hand, the fee was sometimes reduced, probably 
because the performance did not give satisfaction. Thus, the 

" See above, p. 24, n. 27. 

"Wallace, p. 219.— In 1603 Edward AUeyn and the Admiral's Men 
received "10 li. for ech" of 3 plays, "by way of her highnes rewarde as hath bene 
accostomed" (Cunningham, p. XXXIV). In view of the fact that among 
Wallace's reprints there are dozens of warrants calling for 10 li. per play, it is 
somewhat surprising to read in his text (pp. 171-2) that in November, 1584, 
"John Lyly himself was paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber for presenting 
his two plays of Campaspe and Sapho and Phao . . . the unusual sum of 20 li." 
There was absolutely nothing unusual in this payment. For this warrant see 
Wallace, p. 224. 

" See above, p. 25, n. 33. 

" See Wallace, p. 210 ff. Mrs. Stopes, {Burbage and Shakesp. Stage, p. 248), 
on encountering one of the warrants for 16% li., was astonished at its size 
and inclined to ascribe it to an error on the part of the clerk. She thinks "it 
was intended . . . just to involve the treasurer in the usual 10 li." A larger 
payment "must have given rise to heart-burnings and heart-searchings," — 
presumably on the part of the actors who did not get it. But it was by no means 
uncharacteristic of Elizabeth to inspire "heart-burnings and heart-searchings" 
in those who served her. In this respect James and Charles were more masculine 
than the Queen. With but one or two exceptions they did not vary their 
rewards. Seepp. 31,32, below. 
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manager of the Children of the Chapel received only 5 li. for a 
special performance as late as 1601.'* Once before, in 1584, 
two plays presented by this company appear to have met with 
less favor than usual, for only 7 li. 10 s. each was allowed for 
them.'» 

It has been generally held by writers who have not examined 
the evidence closely, that throughout our period the usual rate 
of 10 li. was doubled when the court performance was given at a 
time and place which interfered with the regular public perform- 
ance of the company in the afternoon. "As a rule," writes 
Mantzius,*" "the performance at court took place in the evening, 
so that it did not collide with public performances. In these 
cases only 10 li. was paid, which thus gave a net profit. But if 
the company was ordered to play at the usual hours of perform- 
ance in the theatre,*^ they received 20 li., in order to cover the 
remuneration which they lost." Similarly, Professor Thorndike 
states that "if the performance was given at Hampton Court or 
Richmond instead of one of the city palaces, the amount was 
doubled."*^ But all extant warrants of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I prove that the increased rate was not allowed in their 
day; for not a single warrant of these reigns makes the extra 
grant. Payment after payment for plays at Hampton Court 
and Richmond was made without an advance over the usual 
rate,^' nor do the warrants make any extra allowance for after- 
noon performances at court.^* The one play known to have won 
a reward of 20 li. at Elizabeth's court, was given in the evening.** 
The doubled rate in case of interference with a regular public 

" See above, p. 25, n. 33. 

" Wallace, p. 224. 

*" History of Tkeatrical Art, III/112. 

*' Ernest Law in the London Times (October 31, 1910) speaks of "the fact 
of all presentations at court taking place at night." Needless to say, this is not 
a "fact." 

** Shakespeare's Theater, p. 264. Maas, Auessere Ceschichte der EngUschen 
Theatertruppen, p. 263, the Camb. Hist., VI/274, and Adams, Shakespn. Play- 
houses, p. 400, make the same statement. 

« See Wallace, pp. 213, 216; Cunningham, p. XXXV. 

" On February 8, 1603 Hemings received 130 li. for 13 plays given by his 
company. Of these, 4 plays were given on two days, that is to say, there must 
have been afternoon as well as evening performances, yet there was no extra 
allowance. For the warrant, see Cunningham, p. XXXVIII. 

• See above, p. 25, n. 33. 
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performance was not granted until the time of Charles I, and 
not always even then. Malone, to whom many of the earlier 
documents were not accessible, had seen a warrant of 1630 
which made the extra allowance.** He had not seen the warrant 
of 1636, under which John Lowin and Joseph Taylor for the 
King's Men received "the summe of Two hundred and Tenne 
pounds, {heeing after the usuall and accustomed rate of Tenn 
Pounds for each play) for One and Twenty Playes by them acted 
before his Majesty at Hampton Court and elsewhere."*' Not 
knowing this document, Malone conjectured that the extra 
allowance was made "probably in Shakspear's time also,"** 
and this conjecture has been followed ever since, though the 
documents clearly show it to be erroneous. Elizabeth and 
James probably thought (if indeed they thought about the 
matter at all) that any interference on their part with the 
regular performances brought its own reward in the added 
prestige it gave the actors. By the time of Charles the general 
scale of expenditure had gone up, and the extra sum was 
occasionally granted.*' 

The point would hardly be worth emphasizing merely to 
show that the court profits of the actors in Shakspere's day have 
been somewhat overrated. The acceptance of Malone's conjec- 
ture has, however, caused further errors. Mantizius thought, 
reasonably enough, that the amount paid for a play at court 
which interfered with a regular performance, might indicate the 
average daily receipts of the playhouses — the assumption being 
that the amount paid at court would be at least equal to the 
receipts lost at the theatre. Presumably on the basis of 
Malone's conjecture, he therefore argues that the average daily 
receipts at the Globe, for example, must have been 20 li. when 
Shakspere acted there.*' I have shown elsewhere that such 

*• For "four plays acted at Hampton Court ... in consideration of the 
travaUe and expence of the whole company in dyet and lodging during the time 
of their attendance there," the company received 20 li. each, "and the like 
somme of twenty pounds for one other play which was acted in the day time at 
Whitehall by means whereof the players lost the benefit of their house for that 
day" (Malone in/168). 

" Cunningham, p. XXIV. 

" See below, p. 34, n. 79. 

" Mantzius, III/112. Again, reckoning the average rate of admission at a 
shilling, he concludes that a well-filled Elizabethan playhouse did not hold 
more than 400 persons. 
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receipts could not have averaged more than 10 li.^" Clearly, 
Mantzius's figures are based on the incorrect assumption that 
the sum occasionally paid by King Charles was regularly paid in 
Shakspere's time.^" 

In contrasting the payments of Elizabeth and Charles, we 
have run somewhat ahead of our discussion, and we must return 
to Elizabeth's immediate successor, James I. The new king had 
given tangible evidence of his general interest in the drama, and 
in the English companies in particular, long before he came to 
rule at London. According to Dibdin's records,^i an English 
company headed by Lawrence Fletcher,"^ which visited Edin- 
burgh in 1593 and 1599, received from the then King of Scotland 
on each occasion a gift of 333 li. 6 s. 8 d. The actors, further- 
more, in spite of the energetic opposition of the Edinburgh 
clergy, were licensed to play in public, the king allowing them 
an additional 40 li. "to by tymber for ye preparatioun of ane 
hous to thair pastyme."°' Finally, on the occasion of a third 
visit in 1601, the company received from James the sum of 400 
li. and Fletcher was made an honorary burgess of Aberdeen. 
These large sums almost lead one to accept without qualification 
Gifford's animadversions upon the frugality of Elizabeth and 
his praise of the liberality of her successor" — until one remem- 
bers that the pounds in which James paid were "pounds Scots," 
worth only about 20 pence sterling,^* so that the king's gifts to 
the company averaged only about 30 li. sterling for each visit. 
The most noteworthy thing about the performances before 
James as king of England is not the rate he paid — which, as a 

'" See p. 22, n. 14. Mantzius, moreover, overlooks the fact that even under 
Charles I the extra allowance was only 10 li., and it is this amount, not the sum 
total of 20 li., which m.ay properly be regarded as a check figure for the receipts 
lost by the omission of the regular performance. The point is that 10 li. of the 
20 were paid even when there was no interference. 

" Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, p. 24 ff. 

" Later of the King's Men. 

" And a further allowance of 43 li. 6 s. S d. (Scolch). 

" "Elizabeth was frugal and paid as grudgingly for her amusements as for 
her more serious business; little besides honor was therefore derived from her 
patronage . . . but James . . . was liberal to men of merit." (GitTord- 
Cunningham, Jonson, I/p. LXVI. Giiford is here talking of Jonson's pension, 
not of the king's payments to Fletcher's company.) 

** See Bartholome-iv Fair, Act III, Scene 1 : "What a masque shall I furnish 
out, for forty shilKngs, twenty pound Scotch and a banquet of Gingerbread," — 
and compare N.E.I), on "Pound Scots." 
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rule, did not exceed Elizabeth's — but the number of plays he 
saw. Some of the regular warrant books of his reign are missing 
and the supplementary documents that have been discovered do 
not altogether fill the gap.^^ Still, enough evidence is at hand to 
show a large increase in the royal patronage. The table below 
summarizes the available records of court performances. 

Table II. Court Performances Under James I, 1603-1625 





No. of 
Performances 


Total 
Sums Paid 


Performances by Shakspere's Company, 
1603-1616" 


175 
118 

77 
3 


1,616 li. 13 s. 4 d. 

081 1^ A 


Performances by All Other Compan- 
ies, 1603-1616" 


Performances by Shakspere's Company, 
1616-1625*' 


763 6 8 
30 


Performances, July 1617, by "certaine 
players," not named" 


Totals 


373 


3,39Ui. 13 s. 4 d. 





The total amount spent by King James for court perform- 
ances by the companies closes in impressiveness by contrast 
with his expenditures for court masques,^" but a comparison of 

"* See on this point, Malon'e Soc. Coll., 1/370; Cunningham, p. XIX; 
Ernest Law, Shakesp. as a Groom of the Chamber, p. 26, and Sullivan, 'o^. cit., 
p. 138: "Those who attempt to discover the cost of dramiitic productions in the 
court of James I meet two serious difficulties; first, the various items of expense 
are scattered through nearly every department of state, and second, many of 
the documents ... are lost, or have not yet been recovered from unknown 
places of deposit." 

" Shakspere's death. Chambers did not carry his researches beyond this 
point. For his additions to Cunningham, which are comparatively few in 
number, I have again assumed p;\yments of 10 li. 

" Based on the reprints of Mrs. Stopes. So far as I know there are no 
available records of the other companies during this period, except the one 
mentioned in n. 59. See n. 56 above. 

" The warrant for tliese performances appears only in the M alone Soc. Col. 
1/376. They were given during the king's journey to Scotl.md, and "such 
summes of money as is usual" were paid. 

'" James spent 4,000 li. for Prince Charles's first masque, Jonson's Pleasure 
Reconciled to Virtue, in 1618 (Sullivan, p. 106). 
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Tables II and III shows that in a reign less than half as long as 
that of Elizabeth, James saw" and paid for almost twice as many- 
plays. And it should be remembered that there are more gaps 
in the records of James's reign. 

On December 3, 1603, "John Hemings, one of his Matie. 
players," received "at the Courte at Wilton," (the seat of Pem- 
broke, the Lord Chamberlain) "for the paynes and expences of 
himselfe and the rest of his Companye in comynge from Morte- 
lacke in the countie of Surrie unto the Courte aforesaid and 
there presentinge before his Matie. one play," a fee of 30 li.** 
But after paying thus generously for the first play he saw a,s 
King of England, James returned to the old rate of 10 li. Our 
table shows, however, that the late Chamberlain's, now the 
King's, Men, had no reason for complaint, since they were 
called upon to present at least 175 plays at court before the 
death of Shakspere.^' The large majority of the remaining 
performances were given by the companies under the patronage 
of Queen Anne, the Princess Elizabeth, and the two princes. 

King James was not present at all the plays given at court in 
his time, and Chambers'* and Lee'^ have pointed out that in his 
absence the old "special rewarde" of five marks was not paid — 
the toal fee for performances before other members of the royal 
family being only 6^ li. It should be noted, however, that 
this rule was not invariably followed. Occasionally the full sum 
of 10 li. was paid when only the Queen*' or the Prince of Wales*'' 
was present. In March and April, 1606, probably because 
money was short, a total of only 8 li. 6 s. 8 d. was paid even for 
plays given in the presence,'* but the usual rate of 10 li. was 

" See below, p. 32. 

«2 Cunningham, p. XXXIV. 

*' Even so, Lee, in basing his conclusions upon the figures for 1609 to 1614 
only, when the company averaged 160 li. a year, and Shakspere IS li., puts the 
poet-actor's income from this source somewhat too high {Life, p. 313). Our 
table gives the company something under 125 li. a year between 1603 and 1616, 
or about 10 li. a year to Shakspere. See above, p. 22. 

" Mod. Lang. Rev., January, 1909, p. 153. 

« Life, p. 313. 

" See warrant of December 10, 1604, Cunningham, p. XXXVII. 

" Warrant of January 18, 1603, Cunningham, p. XXXV. 

'' The regular payment was cut down from 10 marks to 5 (see p. 11), plus 
the special reward of 5 marks. Three companies were affected. By October of 
this year the old rate was resumed. See Cunningham, p. XXXVIII. 
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resumed immediately after. The extravagance of the Stuart 
regime, however, did not redound entirely in favor of the 
players. Whereas under Queen Elizabeth they had usually 
received their "cort mony" two days after the performance,*' 
they had sometimes to wait two or three years for their money 
under James and Charles.'"' But we have seen, that they were 
able to borrow on the security of these credits.'^ 

Fleay" regarded the documents for the reign of Charles I as 
"so scrappy that no useful purpose would be served by tabulat- 
ing court plays, payments, etc." Since Fleay's time, however, 
Mrs. Stopes has discovered much new material," so that it is 

TABLE III 

Court Performances Under Charles I, 1626-1641 





No. of 
Performances 


Total 
Sums Paid 


Performances by the King's Men, 1626- 
1628" 


21 
95 
59 

157 


210 li. 


Performances by the King's Men, 1628- 
1633" 


1,040 li. 


Performances by All other companies, 
1628-1633" 


640 li. 


Performances by the King's Men, 1634- 
1641" 


1,730 li. 


Performances by All other companies, 
1634-1641™ 


720 li. 






Totals, 1626-1641 


389 


4,340 U. 







•' See documents in Cunningham and Wallace, and compare Fleay, Stage, 
p. 20. 

" The Duke of York's Men were paid in January, 1612 for plays given at 
court in January, 1610 (Cunningham, p. XLII); and the bills of the King's 
Men were frequently allowed to run up to two or three hundred pounds before 
payment was made. See Chalmers, Apology, p. 311. 

" See p. 22, above. 

" Stage, p. 320. 

" See Table III and notes. 

'* See Mrs. Stope's records of the King's Men under Charles I, in Burbage 
and Shaksp. Stage, p. 257 B., and her article in the Shakesp. Jahrbuch, XLVI/94 
ff. The materials do not appear elsewhere. No entries of payments to other 
companies during these years have been found. 

" These warrants are summarized by Mrs. Stopes, Jahrhuch, XLVI/94 ff. 
They are not printed elsewhere. 

" Chalmers {Apology, p. 507) and Mrs. Stopes in the Jahrhuch article 
already referred to, both cover this period. A comparison of the two series 
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worth while to gather the totals, though the documents are still 
incomplete. 

The totals in our table are interesting, even though a 
re-examination of the original documents would necessitate 
some changes or additions. The records show that whereas 
James I paid some 3,300 li. for 370 plays in 22 years, his son 
found time and money for 389 plays costing 4,340 li. in the first 
15 years of his reign — an average of over 25 plays a year. 
Between 1634 and 1641 some thirty plays were presented at 
court each year, and the King's Men gave almost three-fourths 
of the total number recorded for the period." Like his father, 
Charles paid them 30 li. for a single play on one special occasion." 
We have already noted that the usual rate was still 10 li., but 
that an extra allowance of 10 li. for court performances inter- 
shows that neither is complete and reveals some obvious errors in Mrs. Slope's 
figures. See, for example, Jahrbuch, XLVI/88, entry of December 16, 1635. 
Cunningham also has a few entries for this period. A re-examination of the 
documents should be decidedly worth while. See also p. 37 below, concerning 
a payment of 100 li. to Prince Charles's Men in 1634, for "attendance" during a 
progress of the court. This sum is not included in the totals given above. 

" Had Shakspere lived and acted through the period 1628-1641, he would 
have earned just about the IS li. per year from his court performances with 
which Lee credits him. See above, n. 63 p. 31. 

" "For their paynes in studying and acting the new Play ?ent from Oxford 
called The Royal Slave" (Chalmers, Apology, p. 509; Mrs. Stopes, Jahrbuch, 
XLVI/99; Cunningham, p. XXIV). It is interesting to compare with these 
special gratuities those paid to English companies travelling abroad by the 
sovereigns of the countries they visited. The highest recorded fee of this sort 
is that paid to Spencer's company by Kaiser Matthias at Regensburg in Octo- 
ber, 1613. They received a gift of 200 Gulden (ca. 38 li. 6 s.) for a single per- 
formance. In addition they were allowed to charge admission to the public at 
this performance. Gifts of this size, however, were extremely rare. See C. 
Harris, The English Comedians in Germany, P. M. L. A., September, 1907, p. 
462. The Enghsh court repaid the hospitality shown to the English players 
abroad by welcoming and rewarding suitably the numerous foreign companies 
which visited England. In 1575 Queen Elizabeth paid 10 li. to "Alfruso Ferra- 
boUe and the rest of the Italian players in consideracion of playenge before her 
highnes" (Wallace, Evolution, p. 218). In 1635 and 1636 "Mons. Josias 
Floridor and the rest of the French players" received 40 li. for 4 plays acted 
before Charles and his queen, and this company received further favors, Sir 
Henry Herbert remitting his usual charges and aiding them in other ways. 
See Malone, III/121. In December, 1635, "John Navarro . . . and the rest 
of the company of Spanish players," likewise received 10 li. for a play at court 
(Chalmers, p. 509). 
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fering with the regular activities of the companies was first 
granted in 1630 and from time to time thereafter." 

The earnings of the actors at court were not limited to the 
rewards they received for playing before the king or the royal 
family, though these constituted the main item. They enjoyed 
certain additional fees and privileges by virtue of their places as 
grooms of the chamber, and the patronage of the Stuarts in 
particular proved valuable in other ways. In 1583 the Master 
of the Revels, acting on the orders of Walsingham, had chosen 
twelve of the best actors from the various companies to form the 
new organization known as the Queen's Men. These actors 
were sworn in as grooms of the chamber, and received liveries'" 
and wages of 3 li. 6 s. 8 d.*"^ The company, however, acted at 
court only from 1584 to 1591; thereafter they appeared in the 
provinces until 1603.'- Whether they continued to enjoy their 
court perquisites during these later years, we do not know. At 
all events, they did not enjoy nearly so much favor and profit as 
their successors under the Stuarts. 

Not only Shakspere's company, but Queen Anne's Men, also, 
were made grooms of the chamber of King James before 1604,** 
and probably the companies under the patronage of Prince 
Henry, Prince Charles, and the Princess Elizabeth received the 
same appointment soon after. ^ As groom of the chamber each 
company sharer drew an annual stipend varying between 
2 and 5 li. a year'^ — and for his livery, "allowaunces," every 

" About 1 in 10 plays were paid for at the rate of 20 li. (i.e., 42 of the 389 
plays recorded) . 10 li. were paid regularly, whether or not the king was present 
at the play. See above, pp. 27, 31. 

*" See the allusion thereto in Martins Months Mind, Grosart's Nashe, 1/166. 

" See Malone, III/44, and compare Murray, Elizabethan Dramatic Com- 
panies, 1/6. 

«2 Murray, 1/6. 

" See below, p. 35 and notes. 

" See Murray, 1/207. Mrs. Slopes, Jahrbuch, XLVI/94, 96, reprints the 
special orders under which the successors of these companies, the Queen of 
Bohemia's Men and Prince Charles's Men were sworn in as grooms of the 
chamber in 1628 and 1632, respectively. The Prince Charles in question here — 
later King Charles II— was then a babe in arms. Perhaps these early associa- 
tions help to explain the Merry Monarch's later fondness for the theatre — and 
the players. 

** See documents^unfortunately they are not dated — in Sullivan, p. 254. 
The exact lunits are 2 li. 12 s. 4 d. and 5 li. 9 s. 6 d. 
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second year, "of ffoure yardes of Bastard Scarlet for a cloake 
and a quater of a yard of crimson velvet for the capes," together 
worth 5 li. 13 s. 4 d.*^ Their official position entitled the players 
also to a regular "allowance of dyett,"^' lights and fuel,** of 
which, however, they appear to have been cheated sometimes by 
the attendants in charge.*' A more valuable privilege attached 
to their office was that of exemption from "being impressed, 
arrested, or otherwise molested."'" A passage in the old play, 
Histriomastix,^^ indicates that the players must have appre- 
ciated the privilege of being "treated and enterteyned with due 
respect and curtesie" by "his Majesty's loving and loyal sub- 
jects" in London as well as in the provinces. 

The actors may have shared also in the regular Christmas 
gifts and other fees granted by the king to the "ordinary" 
grooms of the chamber.'^ It is certain, at all events, that by 

** The material on this and the following page or two is based largely on 
documents and commentary in Ernest Law's Shakespeare as a Groom of the 
Chamber, p. 40 ff. See also Sullivan, p. 251. — An allowance for livery was made 
to many court officials. Inigo Jones, as Surveyor of his Majesty's Works had a 
livery fee of 12 li. 15 s. 10 d. a year. See warrant in Sullivan, p. 140. The 
players further received 4 yards of red cloth each at King James's coronation, 
and the same allowance of black cloth at his funeral. {New Shaksp. Soc. Trans- 
actions., 1877-9, Appendix, p. 16). 

*' I.e., while they were at court. It consisted of "one cheate loafe, one 
manchet, and one gallon of ale" daily, plus a "messe of meate" (Law, p. 45). 

" "One pound of white lightes and talshides and eight fagotts" (Law, p. 
45). 

*' Law cites the Buttery Hatch scene in Jonson's Masque of Anpirs, in 
which mention is made of "a parcel of invisible bread and beer for the Players 
(for they never see it)," and of torches and "coals . . . that should have 
warm'd them," — but which are carried off instead by the kitchen groom for his 
personal use (Gifford-Cunningham, vol. VII/410). 

'"Shakesp. Jahrbuch, XLVI/103. The document quoted is dated 1640 
and refers to the Prince's Men, who are "not to be hindered or diverted in his 
service" by such interence, "without leave first asked." 

" Act V, lines 67 and 238. A strolling company in this play is victimized 
by the recruiting officers' press gang: "Text-biUs," he insists, "must now be 
turned to iron-bills." 

"'See Sullivan, p. 254. In 1611 "the ordinary groomes & pages of his 
Maties. chamber" divided a Christmas gift of 100 li., but I doubt whether the 
players can be counted among the "ordinary" officers. Sullivan also notes that 
the sum of 1 li. or more was "due to the grooms of the chamber from all persons 
that are to receive the dignity of the baronet," — but this fee would have gone 
only to the regular incumbents, hardly to the players. 
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virtue of their office they were called upon to render purely cere- 
monial service — for which they received additional compensa- 
tion — on certain great occasions of state. Thus, in 1604, 
"Augustine Phillips and John Hemynges for th' allowance of 
themselves and tenne of their fellowes, his Maties. Groomes 
of the Chamber and Players, for waytinge and attendinge on his 
Mats, service by commaundemente, upon the Spanish Embas- 
sador at Somersette House, for the space of XVIII dayes," 
received the sum of 21 li. 12 s.*' For similar services rendered 
by Thomas Greene, Thomas Heywood, and the rest of Queen 
Anne's Men to other members of the Ambassador's party, this 
company received 19 li. 16 s.'^ In addition to the 2 s. a day 
earned by each member of Shakspere's company on this occasion, 
the actors probably received some personal reward from the 
Ambassador, who, as Ernest Law has shown, came to England 
with a huge sum of money^* to help him and the English com- 
missioners in ratifying a treaty of peace. 

Though there were but few occasions of state during our 
period comparable to this one, the lack of further documentary 
evidence does not necessarily mean, as Law supposes, '^ that the 
actors' attendance upon the Spanish ambassador in 1604 was 
the only service of its kind rendered by them. They might 
conceivably have been called upon again on such gala occasions 
as the visit of the King of Denmark in 1606, or the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth to the County Palatine in 1613. At any 
rate, Prynne, as late as 1633, devoted an entire section of his 
Histriontastix to the rebuttal of the proposition that plays and 
actors are "not only commendable but necessary in a common- 
weale. . . . First for the solemne entertainment and recreation 
of forraigne Embassadours, States and Princes."'" 

The Stuarts, moreover, used their histrionic grooms of the 
chamber not only to attend or entertain distinguished foreign 
visitors, but also "to ease the anguish of a torturing hour" 
during their own royal progresses. Thus, in 1617, King James 
saw three plays while journeying to Scotland,'* and on August 

•' See documents in Law, p. 21 ff.; Sullivan, p. 141; Lee, p. 382. 
" 300,000 li., according to Ernest Law (p. 59). Bribes were lavishly dis- 
tributed. 

^ Histriontastix, p. 733 ff. 
" See Table II, and notes. 
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25, 1634 "the Princes players" received 100 11. "for their attend- 
ance abroad during the progress of the Court" of Charles I.'^ 
Their close connection with the court brought the actors still 
further opportunities for profitable employment. In the list of 
expenditures for Ben Jonson's Oberon, written and produced 
for Prince Henry in 1611, appear two items of 15 li. each for 
"Players imployed in the Barriers," and "Players imployed 
in the Maske,"'* — and there is every reason to suppose that the 
men employed were chosen from the actor-grooms of the 
chamber. Further documents prove that in the preparation of 
other court masques, "Mr. Taylor in to shordich ... his 
Matis. players [at] ye blacke friers . . . and Mr. Confes at ye 
Redd Bull" were called in for consultation.^' In 1610 the City 
of London itself employed two of the King's Men, John Rice 
and Richard Burbage, to take part in the city pageant in honor 
of the installation of the Prince of Wales. ^'"' 

We have seen that Queen Elizabeth, frugal as she was forced 
to be, knew how to show her appreciation of entertainments 
that pleased her.^"^ On occasion she was even moved to give 
special rewards to individual actors whose talents won her 
favorable notice. In 1566 she gave to a boy actor in Edward's 
Palamon and Arcyte a bounty of 4 li. and a suit of apparel.'"* 
Two years earlier "o'r Sckoler Thomas Preston," (later King 
Cambyses Preston) had taken the queen's eye — and won a 
pension of 20 li. a year — by his acting in the tragedy of Dido at 
Cambridge.'"^ The members of the adult companies may occa- 
sionally have won similar rewards. 

" Chalmers, Apology, p. 507; Mrs. Slopes, Jahrbuch, XLVI/97. 

" Reyher, Les Masques Anglais, p. 511; cf. Camb. Hist., VI/350. An allow- 
ance of 3 li. for "3 groomes of ye chamber" in the expense account of The 
Lords' Masque, written by Campion for the marriage of Princess Elizabeth 
(1613) may again refer to the histrionic grooms of the chamber. See Reyher. 

" See documents in Sullivan, p. 145. 

"'° The two actors received 17 li. 10 s. to pay for "robes and other furniture" 
bought by them for the occasion. They were permitted to retain their pur- 
chases in payment of their services, Mrs. Stopes, Burbage and Shakesp. 
Stage, p. 108). 

"" See above, p. 26. 

'"^ Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, 1/213; Wallace, Evolution, p. 114. 

"" Cunningham, pp. XIX-XX. Shakspere may well have had this or some 
similar incident in mind when he penned Flute's comment upon Bottom's 
failure to appear for the performance of Pyramiis aiid Thisbe. See Misdummer- 
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King James likewise gave largess both to the university 
actors*"* and the professionals. In February, 1604, the King's 
Men, then "prohibited to present anie playes publiquely 
through the extraordinarie concourse and assemblie of people 
to a new increase of the plague, till it shall please God to settle 
the cyttie in a more perfect health," received from their royal 
patron a subsidy of 30 li.*"^ to tide them over their lean days. 
In April, 1609, Hemings received for his company another 40 li. 
"by waie of his Mats, rewarde for their private practice in the 
time of infeccon,"*"' and 30 li. more in March of the next year, 
when the company was again restrained for six weeks.*"' King 
Charles was even more generous in this respect. In September, 
1630, he sent his company 100 li. "in regard of their great 
hinderance of late received,"*"* and in the severe plague year 
1636-7 he granted them a special allowance of 20 li. weekly "to 
continue during pleasure," to enable the company "to assemble 
and keepe themselves together neere our Court for our ser- 
vice."*"^ 

At the very beginning of his reign Charles had shown his favor 
in still another way. On December 30, 1625 he was "pleased . . . 
to bestowe upon the Company of our players who are to attend 
us daily at our Court this Christmas the some of one hundred 



Night's Dream, IV/2/20: "Thus hath he lost sixpence a day: an tHfe Duke had 
not given him sixpence a day for Pyramus, I'll be hanged; he would have 
deserved it: sixpence a day in Pyramus or nothing" (Steevens). 

'" At Oxford in 1605 the king sent "to the Disputers and Actors 20 li. in 
money and five brace of bucks" (Nichols, Progresses of King James I, I/S59). 

1'* Cunningham, p. XXXV. There is no evidence to support the old tradi- 
tion that the Globe Theatre was built "at the great charge of King James and 
many noblemen and others," though Rendle (Antiquarian Magazine, VIII/214) 
was more or less inclined to accept it. The financial history of that playhouse is 
clearly traced by a series of contemporary lawsuits (see the 1635 Globe and 
Blackfriars Share papers, in Halliwell-Phillips's Outlines, 1/312 ff., and Wallace, 
documents on Shakespeare and His London Associates, Nebr. Univ. Stud., 
vol. X) , and these prove that neither the king nor the nobility, but the actors and 
certain London business men whom they were able to interest, subscribed the 
money required to finance this and other playhouses of the time. For further 
discussion see Chapter 2 of my dissertation. 

"» Cunningham, p. XXXIX. 

«" Ibid., p. XL. 

"« Collier, 11/30; Murray, 1/165. 

'»» Collier, 11/77. 
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marks for the better furnishing them with apparell.""" An 
entry of Sir Henry Herbert's eight years later^^' shows that 
Queen Henrietta on occasion was no less generous. Sir Henry 
notes that "on . . . the sixthe of January and the Twelfe 
Night was presented at Denmark House before the King and 
Queene Fletcher's pastorall called The Faithful Shepheardesse 
in the clothes the Queen had given Taylor the year before of her owne 
pastorall." Taylor, who was business manager of the King's 
Men at this time, won a personal recognition of some value in 
1639, when he was made "yeoman of the Revells to his Majesty 
... in place of William Hunt deceased.""^ 

Throughout this period the actors were able, also, to count 
more or less on the patronage of th* nobility. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the companies, with the exception of the 
Queen's Men, had been under the direct patronage of the great 
nobles. A letter, dated about 1574, from Leicester's Men to 
their patron,^'' throws considerable light upon the financial 
relations between him and the company. In it the actors call 
Leicester's attention to "the revivinge of a statue as touchinge 
retayners," and ask for a formal renewal of their old nominal 
service. They wish to be retained as "household Servaunts 
and daylie wayters, not that we meane to crave any further 
stipend or benefite at your Lordshippes handes but our Liveries 
as we have had and also your honors License to certifye that we 
are your Hous-hold servauntes." The document indicates that 
Leicester's Men in the seventies received from their patron, 
besides the protection of his name, and their liveries, only such 
rewards as they might earn by playing before him from time to 
time. Button Cook states that "the companies in the service of 
any great personage were in the receipt of regular salaries,""^ 
and possibly the letter just quoted implies that other companies 
at times received from their patron a regular wage, correspond- 

"° Hazlitt, Engl. Drama and Stage, p. 61. 

■" Malone, III/234. 

"2 For the document, see Shakesp. Jahrbuch, XLVI/102. The place carried 
a regular compensation of 6 d. per diem, plus valuable additional "fees, profits, 
endowments . . . and advantages," all of which were lost to Taylor at the 
beginning of the Revolution. It will be remembered that he and Lowin pub- 
lished Fletcher's Wild Goose Chase shortly thereafter. 

"' The letter is reproduced in Murray, 1/29. 

"* A Book of the Play, p. 74. 
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ing to the fee later paid to the actors as grooms of the chamber. 
Still, in the absence of other proof this interpretation seems 
somewhat doubtful."^ In any case, the most profitable part of 
the actors' relationship with the nobility and gentry, both 
before and after the formal patronage of the leading companies 
was taken over by the royal family, must have been their 
fairly frequent and well-rewarded private performances. 

Not a few records of private performances by professional 
companies at the houses of nobles have come down to us, and 
Lee has called attention to two or three such performances by 
Shakspere's company. In 1600 the King's Men presented Sir 
John Oldcastle at Hunsdon House,"* and four years later Love's 
Labour's Lost at the mansion of the earl of Southampton, in the 
presence of Queen Anne."^ Henslowe, under date of September 
27, 1598 records a loan of 5 s. to William Borne of the Admiral's 
Men, towards the expenses of a trip made by the company to 
Croydon, "to thcr lord when the quene came thether," — that 
is to say, to play before Queen Elizabeth while she was Notting- 
ham's guest."* At Croydon also, in the palace of Archbishop 
Whitgift, Nashe's Summer's Last Will and Testament was acted 
in 1592."' The residence of another distinguished churchman, 
John Williams, Bishop of London, was the scene of a private 

''' Liveries are mentioned elsewhere, but nothing is said of wages paid by 
noble patrons. In Histrioinastix (Act II, Scene 1) Sir Oliver Owlet's Men are 
recognized by their livery, which bears "the signe of the Owle i' the Ivy bush" 
(Collier) . See also The Poetaster, Act III, Sc. 1 : "If you lack a service you shall 
play in my name, rascals, but you shall buy your own cloth and I'll have 
two shares for my countenance." — Possibly the situation of the actors of Lord 
Letoy, in Brome's Antipodes, might be regarded as having some bearing upon 
the question. Says Letoy: 

"Stage-playes and Masques are nightly my pastime 
And all within myselfe. My owne men are 
My musique and my Actors. I keepe not 
A man or boy but is of Quality. 
The worst can sing or play his part o' th' vialls, 
And act his part too in a comedy." (Act I, Sc. 4) 
But Letoy is a "Phantasticke," and his actors, if they were professionals, were 
not a public company. 
"« Life, p. 66. 
1" Ibid., p. 382. 
"« H. D., 1/72; 11/242. 
"» Mc Kerrow's Nashe, IV/419. 
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performance on September 27, 1631, a Sabbath day. In this 
case the Bishop had to pay rather heavily for his entertainment, 
for the affair was noised abroad and he was required to do 
penance by building a schoolhouse at Eton with an endowment 
of 20 li. a year to pay the schoolmaster.'^" 

Private dramatic performances "for the festyvitie of anie 
marriage, assemblye of ffrendes or otherlyke cawse", were in 
some demand by "citizens or gentlemen" as well as by the 
nobility, and permission for such performances was specifically 
given in several London ordinances directed against the thea- 
tres.'^' These private performances are frequently alluded to 
in contemporary plays,'^^ and they aroused the particular ire 
of Prynne.'''' Some of them were certainly given by amateurs, 
but there is good evidence to show that the professional com- 
panies were frequently called in. Thus Henslowe notes that 
the Admiral's Men in March, 1598, lost some of their properties 
at a private performance given somewhere "in fleatstreat."'^* 

While it is not possible to say with certainty what all these 
performances brought the players, a passage in Sir Thomas 
More (ca. 1590) indicates that 3, 5 or even 10 li. was sometimes 

«» Collier, 11/30-36. Murray (11/30-36) has shown that Collier's account 
of this affair is substantially correct. 

"' The quotations are from the ordinance of 1575. In 1584 the Corporation 
of London, in answer to the petition of the Queen's Men to the Privy Council for 
the withdrawal of the restraint upon public playing, insisted that the players 
should "hold them Content wth. playeing in priuate houses at weddings etc. 
without publike assemblies" {Malone Soc. Coll., 1/174 ff). 

'^ In Brome's Jovial Crew the very beggars celebrate the nuptials of two 
of their number by "a Masque or a Comedie in honor of the old Couple" 
(Act IV, Sc. 2). The gallants present at the wedding of Sir Terril in Satiromas- 
tix (ed. Scherer, line 240), 'are invited to prepare 

"For maskes and Reuels to defeate the night." 
In Brome's City Wit, again, the denouement is brought about by a play given in 
honor of the wedding of Toby to the disguised Jeremy (Act V, Sc. 1), and 
"playes, masques and tilting" make part of a wedding celebration mentioned in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts (IV/3/105). See also Marston's Dutch Courtezan, 
III/1/145, and / Antonio and Mellida IV/2/318, V/Z/il; Brome's Northern 
Lass, Act II, Sc. 6. 

^^ See Histriomastix, p. 47: "Why do men send for Stage-Players to their 
houses; why do they flocke unto their Theaters?" 

1" H. D., 1/85: "P'd carman 3 s. for caryinge & bryngyn of the stufe back 
agayn when they played in fleatstreat pryuat & ther owr stufe was loste" 
(Compare n. 121, and n. 123 above). 
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paid.'^^ On the other hand the Record Book of the Clififord 
Family,'^* shows that even the King's Men, as late as 1624, 
sometimes had to be content with a gratuity of only 1 li. for a 
private performance given outside of London.^^' Even small 
gratuities of this sort must have been gladly received. Accord- 
ing to the example set by the court, most private performances 
were doubtless given in the evening and thus did not interfere 
with the regular public presentations; others came at times when 
the plague had driven the companies out of London and earnings 
of any size were acceptable. 

At best we can only estimate roughly how much a company 
sharer may have drawn each year from court and private per- 
formances and from his perquisites as a groom of the chamber. 
In making the estimate, we must bear in mind that many of 
the extra gifts and perquisites we have mentioned were entirely 
casual, and by no means to be counted on as regular income. 
Again, they usually had to be divided among a dozen men,'^' 
and frequently were meant to meet a deficiency in the com- 
pany's regular earnings rather than to add to its gains. ^^' The 
extra profits of the members of Shakspere's company may serve 
for illustration, since no other company could have had more. 
We have seen that the recorded court performances of his 

'*^ Collier (III/436), who refers to the passage, gives a somewhat inaccurate 
account of it. "The players," he writes, "suspect that the reward sent by Sir 
Thomas More [at whose mansion a private performance had been given] was at 
least 5 li. or perhaps 10 li. or 20 li." In the plaj', when a servant brings 4 li., one 
of the actors remarks: "8 anges, ha! my lord wold neuer giues 8 angells more or 
les for 12 d.; other yt shold be 3 li, 5 1. or tenn li; thers 20 s. wantinge sure" 
(Act IV/3/325; Tucker-Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. 406). It turns out 
that 5 li. had been sent, and the dishonest servant is dismissed. 

"* Of Skipton Castle, in the Craven District. See next note. 

™ The King's Men gave three performances at 1 li. each at Skipton Castle 
in 1624. In 1635 "a company of roguish players presenting A new Way to 
Pay Old Debts" likewise received 1 li. there. Lord WiUiam Howard of Naworth 
Castle paid 22 s. for a performance in 1624 and somewhat less on several other 
occasions. For the documents see Murray, 11/255, 334. 

"' The number of "sharers," that is to say, of senior actors, whose earnings 
came from their respective shares of the takings — unlike the "hirelings" who 
drew wages from the company — ranged between five and fourteen. Ten or 
twelve is a fair average. See Malone Soc. Coll., 1/262-268; Halliwell P., 
1/313, Murray, 1/186, etc. 

"9 See above, p. 38. 
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company brought Shakspere 10 li. a year between 1603 and 
1616.''" To this may be added a maximum of 5 li. for his fee as 
a groom of the chamber and perhaps 5 li. more to allow for 
gaps in the records. An additional 15 or 20 li. a year would 
probably cover his earnings from private performances and 
other incidentals. Altogether he could hardly have counted on 
more than 35 or 40 li. a year from all these sources — but such 
an amount was by no means to be despised. Finally, the pres- 
tige gained by the actors through their court afl&liations was 
worth a great deal more than their compensation in money. 

The most substantial part of the income of Elizabethan 
playwrights who were not also actors ordinarily came to them 
from the sale of their plays to the companies. Their place in the 
regular dramatic budget lies outside the scope of this paper, 
but a word must be said here concerning their earnings at court. 
I have already referred to the pension of 20 li. granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to "Cambyses Preston, "^'^ but Preston won this pen- 
sion by his acting rather than by his plays. Royal rewards to 
dramatic authors were given, however, long before the days of 
Preston and Queen Elizabeth. William Cornish, who wrote and 
staged many dramatic entertainments for Henry VIII, received 
gifts of 5 li. in 1493 and 20 li. in 1502, and the extraordinary sum 
of 200 li. in 1516.^'^ John Heywood, his successor, had a pension 
of 20 li. a year by 1519, and this was advanced to 40 li. in 1552 
and finally to 50 li. in 1555.^'' These men, of course, did not 
write for the public stage, but several of the most noted men who 
did so later, also appear in the list of court pensioners. Thus, 
"Mr. Drayton, a poett, for one year," (probably the year 1611- 
1612)1'* received from Prince Henry the sum of 10 li., and Ben 
Jonson in January, 1616, was awarded an annuity of 66^ li. by 
King James. In 1630 Charles I sent Ben a present of 100 li. and 
increased the poet's pension to 100 li. "and a tierce of Canary 
wine ... in consideration of the good and acceptable service 

1" See above, p. 31, n. 63. 

"' See p. 37, above. 

^ Wallace, Evolution, pp. 33, 34, 48. 

'"/6td. pp. 79, n., 82, n. 

'^ Cunningham, p. XVIII. Prince Henry died in 1612. The entry occurs 
in the prince's yearly account book. Drayton may well have had this pension 
in some of the preceding years also. 
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done unto us and especially to encourage him to proceed in 
those services of his wit and pen."''* Jonson thus "became 
poet-laureate in fact if not in name." In December, 1638, little 
more than a year after Jonson's death, D'Avenant fell heir to 
his place and emoluments.'^' 

Meanwhile, Jonson's "good and acceptable service" to the 
king, that is to say, his many court masques, had brought him 
further substantial sums. Miss Sheavyn, upon rather unsatis- 
factory grounds,^'' concludes that he "probably received not 
more than 20 li. for each of his court masques." Professor 
Thorndike, on the other hand, states that "the usual payment 
for a masque was 50 li.,""* but does not in this case indicate 
the source of his figures. Among the illustrative documents in 
M. Reyher's exhaustive study of the English Masque there are 
two reprints of treasury warrants which throw some light on the 
question."' The first, dated May, 1613, orders the payment of 

"^ For documents and discussion see Gifford-Cunningham, 1/ p. CXXVII 
and V/412; Sullivan, p. 145; Wallace, Evolution, p. 8. — In 1636 Charles paid 40 
li. to Thomas Cartwright for his labors in writing The Royal Slave, "the new play 
sent from Oxford," for the presentation of which the King's Men received 30 IL 
See above, p. 33, n. 78. I do not know of any evidence to support the tradition 
concerning Southampton's gift of 1,000 li. to Shakspere. Southampton may 
well have given Shakspere a substantial present, which tradition has probably 
exaggerated. 

>» Malone, III/280; Fleay, Stage, p. 364. 

'" As part of her evidence Miss Sheavyn (Literary Profession, p. 92 £f.) 
(Juotes from Cunningham, p. XXXVI, a royal warrant, dated 1604, for the 
payment of 20 li. to Samuel Daniel and Henry Evans, for "two Enterludes 
presented by the Quenes Mats. Children of the Revels." This entry clearly has 
no bearing upon the question of payments for court masques. Again, Miss 
Sheavyn refers to the following passage in The Puritan (1607), Act III, Sc. 3 
(Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. 234) : "I was going to receive fiue pound of a Gentle- 
man for the Deuice of a Maske here on this paper." The real "device" in ques- 
tion, however, is a trick of Pieboard's (the speaker's) invention to help him 
escape arrest. The gentleman (a private gentleman, not a nobleman) obligingly 
agrees to buy a masque he had never ordered and Pieboard had never written. 
The latter, however, played the part of a potential Inigo Jones rather than of 
Ben Jonson in this interesting transaction. In the next scene (p. 236) he 
remarks: "Looke what maps and pictures and deuices and things, neatly, deli- 
cately ..." The price he might have received, therefore, has little bearing 
upon the point at issue. 

"' Shakespeare's Theater, p. 354. 

'" Les Masques Anglais, pp. 508-511. 
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66?^ li. to "Dr. Campian" and of 50 li. to Inigo Jones, for The 
Lords' Masque of February 14, 1613."" The second assigns 40 
li. each to "Mr. Beniamin Johnson for his Invention" and "Mr. 
Inigo Johnes for his paynes and Invention" in writing and pro- 
ducing The Masque of Christmas for Queen Anne in 1610."' If 
these payments may be regarded as typical, Thorndike's figure 
of 50 li. would represent a fair average. Probably Jonson did 
not earn quite so much, however, for each of his thirty 
masques."^ 

Jonson's fame as a masque writer brought him still further 
profit. From 1628 to 1631, and again in 1634, he drew a salary 
of 33J/^ li. a year as Chronologer of the City of London and 
"Inventor" of its "honorable entertainments." To this office 
he succeeded upon the death of Thomas Middleton, who had 
held it from 1619 at a salary which rose from 10 li. in 1620 to 

"» Cf. Caml. Hist. Eng. Lit., VI/353. 

"' This entry also carries an item of 5 li. "to Mr. Johnson for setting the 
songes to the lutes." A third (incomplete) account of the expenses of Jonson's 
Oferon, produced in 1611 (see above, p. 37), also assigns 20 li. "To M.Johnson 
for making the Daunces. It looks as though Ben Jonson may have been the 
payee in these cases also, but if so, it is difficult to understand why the warrant 
for The Masque of Christmas should specifically assign 40 li. to "Mr. Benjamin 
Johnson for his Invention," and 5 li. to "M. Johnson for setting the songes. . ." 
On the whole, I am inclined to think that the 5 li. and 20 li. went not to the poet 
but to another man of the same name who was in charge of the music and 
dances. 

'" In Shirley's Royal Master (II/1/15) there is an allusion to Jonson's dis- 
placement as a writer of court masques subsequent to the differences between 
him and Inigo Jones. Bombo remarks that some "pretty impossibilities .... 

A little sense disposed with thrift, 

.... and now and then a song 

To fill the gap" 
will win 

"A thousand crowns perhaps 

For him that made it." 
This amount, however, as Ward has noted (Gayley's Repres. Eng. Comedies, 
III/584), "has no special application which seems traceable to the date of The 
Royal Master." In any case, Bombo, like Pieboard (see above, p. 44, n. 137), is 
interested in the producer's earnings rather than the poet's. He thinks he could 
fill Inigo Jones' place easily enough: 

"I do not say I'll write one — 

But I can give, if need be, the design, 

Make work among the deal boards." 
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16^3 li. by 1623.^^ From Jonson's decease to the year 
1639, the city pageants were frequently written by Thomas 
Heywood.^** We may note finally that in 1620 Jonson's 
erstwhile antagonists in the War of the Theatres, Anthony 
Munday and Thomas Dekker, received 5 li. and 4 li. respec- 
tively from the Grocers' Company for their "projects" toward 
its pageant, The Triumph of Honour and Industry, which was 
produced that year under Middleton's direction."' 

Alwin Thaler 
Harvard University 

^'^ For documents see Dyce's Middleton, I/p. XLI fE. 

'« Cf. Ward's ed. of A Woman Killed With Kindness, -p. VIII. 

'« Dyce's Middleton, I/p. XXII. 



